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ABSTRACT 



This paper discusses the proposal by the United Kingdom 
government to introduce a performance management policy as the basis for 
organizing management and remuneration of teachers. The performance 
management model is firmly embedded within the dominant managerialist 
ideology which sets the context for restructured levels of the teaching force 
and redesigned patterns of progression. Standards form an essential element 
of the technology of performance management in specifying skills defined as 
valuable and amenable to measurement. No amount of performance management 
would be adequate if it did not clarify the value assumptions which underpin 
it nor grapple with its implications for patterns of social justice and 
differentiation. The paper explores these two dimensions. It also illustrates 
the contours of proposals contained in the United Kingdom's Green Paper in 
relation to the reactions of teachers, unions, governing bodies, local 
education authorities, and others. Section 1 presents "Background to the 
Green Paper, Performativity in Practice." Section 2 discusses "The Roots of 
Performance Management." Section 3 highlights "Nature and Definitions of 
Performance Management." Section 4 examines "Further Concerns Surrounding 
Performance Management" (e.g. defining values, principles, and criteria; 
equity issues; and a changing configuration of professionalism) . (Contains 49 
references.) (SM) 
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... there is never a gap. I mean from half past seven to half past five I’m working every day without a break plus 
marking at home if I’ve had a meeting in the afternoon, which I have at least two afternoons, sometimes three a 
week. So that’s ten hours a day five days a week, plus marking. And that’s just to manage what I have to do. 

That’s not anything else. I mean I’m also responsible for record-keeping and assessment in school, ... (Primary 
school teacher) 



... there’s a big silence in the whole Green Paper ... about contact time - that to me is the real problem with the 
"something for something model” - it doesn’t account for the fact that most teachers are already giving 
everything. (LEA policy officer) 



This paper is set in the context of the proposal by the UK government to introduce a 'performance management' 
policy as a basis on which to organise the management and remuneration of teachers in England. The performance 
management model envisaged is firmly embedded within the dominant managerialist ideology which sets the context 
for restructured levels of the teaching force and redesigned patterns of progression. ‘Standards’ form an essential 
element of the technology of performance management in specifying skills defined as valuable and supposedly 
amenable to measurement. No account of performance management would be adequate which did not clarify the 
value assumptions which underpin it, nor grapple with its implications for patterns of social justice and differentiation. 
We shall explore both of these dimensions. Furthermore, as has been discovered in other sectors and countries 
which have endeavoured to introduce such policies, some of the proposals contained in the Green Paper have 
generated a storm of controversy and opposition. We shall illustrate the contours of this in relation to the reactions of 
teachers, unions, governing bodies and local education authorities, and others. 



BACKGROUND TO THE GREEN PAPER, PER FORM ATIVITY IN PRACTICE' 

The Green Paper which was published in December 1998 (DfEE 1998a) announced the Labour Government’s firm 
intention to introduce a thorough-going performance management model to form the basis for the overall restructuring 
of the teaching profession within schools. The Green Paper establishes a quite explicit marker as to the direction in 
which the government would like to travel in its project to ‘modernise’ the teaching profession. In its form it looks both 
backwards to a whole swathe of initiatives begun under the previous Conservative administrations, and forwards with 
the particular orientations of Tony Blair’s government. While some of the parts may be familiar, the overall assemblage 
constitutes something new for teachers. A great deal of the ‘devilish detail’ of the Paper is as yet to be resolved and it 
will be some time before the outcomes and impacts of the various strands and elements of the policy emerge. 

In order to achieve a ‘new professionalism’, teaching is to undergo a process of ‘modernisation’. In a set of 
measures heralded as giving ‘something for something’ the proposals include: PERMisiioN to reproduce and~ 
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♦ an increase in the number of teaching assistants; 
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the introduction of annual appraisal; 
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professional development and performance related pay underpinned by a National framework of standards for: the 
award of QTS (the first mandatory gateway); completion of induction (the second mandatory gateway); movement 
gh the performance threshold to gain access to a higher pay spine; award of AST grade and award of NPQH 
list of abbreviations at end). q 
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• a last-track' procedure to identify 'high-fliers' who could move more rapidly through the school hierarchy. 

Movement through the threshold will be accomplished by evaluation against the relevant standards, undertaken by 
headteachers, moderated by nationally trained, external assessors. 

Some of what is described here will feel very familiar to some international colleagues. This raises the question 
as to whether the movements currently taking place in England are symptomatic of wider, global trends. It is an 
ongoing question of where, if at all, there may be points of convergence now or in the future and the extent to which 
such difference is merely illusory. We have found it important, in trying to compare the English situation with that of 
elsewhere to pay attention to the basis on which comparison is being made. It may be, for example, that the regulatory 
and inspection framework (eg. via OfSTED) and its mode of operation is unique but the functions it is designed to 
undertake may well be replicated elsewhere. 

When the Green Paper proposals were introduced, the government was somewhat shaken by the scale of the 
responses it received to its consultation, and by the vehemence of some of the responses. 2 Early on, the timetable for 
implementation became disorganised and serious anxieties were expressed from within the system about the 
financial, regulatory, legal and logistical ‘state of readiness’. This continues. Even as we write headteachers are 
receiving training in how to undertake the threshold assessments which have to be completed by July 2000. However 
they cannot begin this process until school governors have agreed a performance management policy and to date 
governing bodies have received neither training nor documentation for this. 

THE ROOTS OF PERFORMANCE MANAGEMENT 

It is important to emphasize that the roots of performance management lie deep in the private sector and that it was 
moved into the public sector as a key element in the managerialist restructuring of the public services during the 
1980s and 1990s. In England we now find that there are performance management systems at work in almost all areas 
of the public service, for example, health, housing, tax collection, employment services, local authority provision, as 
well as the private sector (Armstrong and Baron 1998; Rogers 1999). Under the Labour government the White Paper 
Modernising Government (Cabinet Office 1999a) demonstrates a clear will to continue in these directions. It is in this 
context that the Green Paper is located. 

Pay must be flexible and put service needs first. This means reforming outdated systems by tackling aspects 
which make insufficient contribution to performance. It means challenging outdated assumptions, for example, 
the idea that "fair pay’ means everybody should get the same increase, or that pay and conditions must all be 
set nationally. It involves introducing greater flexibility for local managers to set pay and conditions in 
accordance with local needs, where appropriate within national frameworks, (para. 28, p. 8) 

And again: 



The Modernising Government White Paper made clear that a person’s pay should reflect their output, results 
and performance. This means that those who contribute most - whether they are teams or individuals - should 
be best rewarded, and that systems which give automatic pay increases to poor or inefficient performers 
should be challenged. This is a continuing theme of pay reforms proposed by government across the public 
sector. (DfEE 1999b para. 30 p. 8) 



MnHernising Government also makes it clear that policy decisions should be based on sound evidence. 
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This Government’s declaration that “what counts is what works” is the basis for the heightened interest in the 



part played by evidence in policy making. ... The raw ingredient of evidence is information. Good quality policy 
making depends on high quality information, derived from a variety of sources - expert knowledge; existing 
domestic and international research; existing statistics; stakeholder consultation; evaluation of previous 
policies; new research, if appropriate; or secondary sources, including the internet. Evidence can also include 
analysis of the outcomes of consultation, costings of policy options and the results of economic or statistical 
modelling. To be as effective as possible, evidence needs to be provided by, and/or be interpreted by, 
experts in the field working closely with policy makers. (Cabinet Office 1999b para. 7.1, p. 31) 

These claims concerning evidence sit somewhat uncomfortably with the determination of the government to drive 

ahead with 'performance management’ despite the weight of evidence which points to its negative potential. 

Commenting specifically on the performance related pay element of the proposals, Richardson says: 

In an earlier report I concluded that the attempts to employ a whole variety of individual performance related 
pay schemes in the UK public sector had not been a notable success. About a dozen different studies of their 
impact all conclude that only small minorities of public sector employees report any sense of enhanced 
motivation from performance related pay, while much larger numbers perceive that it leads to jealousies among 
employees and to a reduction in trust between employees and management. 

These outcomes are not accidental. Rather, they reflect either the intrinsic unsuitability of individual 
performance related pay for many parts of the public sector, or design faults in the ... schemes actually 
adopted, or problems in the way that potentially successful schemes are actually implemented. (Richardson 
1999 p. 1) 

In addition, a Swedish colleague told us of his experiences over the preceding two years: 

We introduced this system of merit pay a couple of years ago in Sweden at the Universities. Now when these 
were introduced, they were all tied to saying that this would raise efficiency. ... as far as I know there exists no 
single study that proves or that can even produce the slightest hint of evidence that merit pay has increased 
production in schools or in Universities. Now I’m talking about another source of knowledge, ... from my 
position in the University where I have to deal with this, I can say that I have seen no positive evidence 
whatsoever but I have seen a lot of negative evidence which I can point to very precisely. 

He went on to catalogue these as: 

... merit pay creates the culture of silence - I’m not going to share my ideas with you because you might go off 
and do something. It creates a lot of idiotic discussions of - did you recognize what I have done there - why 
didn’t you take it in - why does he get £5 more than me, 10 crowns, 100 crowns or whatever. Totally 
meaningless discussion which all show mistrust and envy. Second, merit pay tends to promote the salary 
aspects of your work, namely it craves visibility. This has two consequences. It changes the nature of work 
itself so that it is recognised by someone, so it creates boot-licking. This leads to promoting everything that is 
conformist and the person, the unmarried white male who is seen after school hours, leaving traces of his 
sweat. Is that what we want to promote? And it strengthens the administrators’ power who are suddenly those 
whose boots it’s most necessary to lick. It’s an administrative decision which in its essence gives more power to 
the administrators. That’s all it does, gives more power to the administrators. 
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Also, in terms of the emphasis laid on ‘leadership’ in the Green Paper, research evidence suggests that: 

... lack of systematic evaluation means that many top managers’ views are not based on sound evidence. ... 
effects are quite complex, and the points at which problems emerge may be far removed from where the basic 
problems lie. (Marsden and French 1998 p. 2) 

Despite such reservations performance management constitutes a key element of a managerially driven version of 
Human Resource Management in which: 

[F]or some managers in local government, and indeed for some politicians in central as well as local 
government, ’performance’ appear to have achieved an almost magical significance, and has led to the 
creation not just of Performance Management but also performance reviews, performance audits, 
performance plans and performance appraisals. (Rogers 1999 p. 1) 

One of its strongest legitimating devices lies in the presumption that you can move systems of personnel 
management across from context to context, and that the basic principles and working assumptions remain the same. 

It is depicted in a technicist form as a 'free-floating technology’ capable of being applied in diverse contexts and where 
the nature of context-specificity is deemed of less relevance than techno-universality. In this sense it works within a 
universalistic paradigm which accords well with certain deterministic versions of globalisation. A corollary of this 
universalistic presupposition is the presumption that problems encountered within performance management are 
issues of presentation, logistics and technique. This was evident in the response which the government made to the 
consultation resistance it encountered, when it defined most of the problems as issues to be resolved through further 
adaptation and negotiation. Managerialist ideologies are fundamentally grounded in the notion that there exist sets of 
principles and procedures which can be applied to bring about ‘effective, efficient and economic’ modes of operation. 
Of course, these have to be applied in specific contextual circumstances that have to be taken into account in devising 
effective operational procedures, but the working presumption is that the general principles are pre-eminent and 
circumstances subsidiary. This is a highly contentious and value-laden point since to most people ‘on the ground’ it is 
precisely ‘context’ which gives meaning and flavour to their actions and lives. Consequently, the ‘context’ within which 
schools are placed is crucial as providing the starting point within which one works. We find this referred to again and 
again in the public policy literature and peoples’ experiences, and it is emphasized in terms of local government by 
Rogers (1999), writing as a ‘critical friend’ of the performance management movement. 

While performance management aims to increase the capacity of councillors and managers to determine and 
manage the performance of their own affairs it is being applied in an environment where both the definition of 
performance and the operational processes for achieving that performance are being increasingly determined 
not just by central government but by wholly or partly autonomous audit and inspection agencies. Rather than 
encouraging an approach of self-reliance, responsibility and creativity they are likely to produce a culture of 
compliance and conformity - with worrying consequences. Performing becomes mere conforming, (p. 24) 

♦ 

As an extension to this, little recognition is accorded to issues of structure, power and conflict which are ever-present 
in social contexts such as schools but are wished away, or rendered invisible in managerialist accounts (Angus 1994; 
Mahony and Hextall 1997c). 

As an approach, performance management also has deeply totalizing characteristics. For example, workers 
(teachers in our case) are presented as units of labour to be distributed and managed. The characteristics of these 
labour units are deemed largely irrelevant providing that they comply with certain specifications and meet particular 




